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For the New-York Mirror 


THE DISCARDED. 
“ No doubt she was right in rejecting my suit, 
But why did she kick me down stairs ?”— Ballad 
I irve, as lives a withered bough, 
Blossomless, leafless, and alone ; 
There is none left to love me now, 
Or shed one tear when I am gone. 


When I am gone—no matter where, 
1 dread no other world but this, 
To leave it is my only prayer, 
That hope my only happiness. 


For I am weary of it—black 
Are sun, and stars, and sky to me ; 
And my own thoughts are made the rack 
That wrings my nerves in agony. 


There's not a wretched one that lives 
And loathes like me the light of day ; 

And I shail bless the hour that gives 
My body to its kindred clay. 


And yet at times, I know not why, 
There comes a foolish feverish thought 
Of where these shrivelled limbs shall lie, 
And where this dead cold flesh shall rot 


When the quick throbbing of my brain, 
That now is maddening me, is o'er, 
And the hot fire in each swoln vein, 
Is quench’d at last to burn no more. 


And then I shudder at the tone 

Of my heart’s hymn, and seem to hear 
The shrieking of my dying groan, 

The rattling clod upon my bier ; 


And feel the pang which he who dies, 


Welcomes—the pang which gives me res:— 


Ere the lead-weights are on mine eyes, 
Or the white shroud is on my breast ; 


When the death-foam is on my lip, 
And the death-dews are in my hair, 

And my clench’d fingers in the grip 
Of agony, are clinging there. 


And then I feel how sad it is 

To know there’s none my fate to weep 
Print on my lip the unanswered kiss, 

Or close mine eyes in their last sleep 


For all unheard the damp earth flung 
Upon my coffin lid must be ; 

By strangers will the bell be rung, 
That tolls in mockery tor me 


And he who tolls will laugh the while 
And whistle his light song of mirth ; 

And he who digs my grave will smile 
As senseless as its senseless earth. 


Some dark-robed priest, perhaps, will pray 
Beside my bier—because he must, 

And some hoarse voices sing or say 
The unfecling adage, “dust to dust 


And if perchance I leave behind 
Enough of worldly pelf to raise 

A marble tomb—my name enshrined 
In prodigality of praise, 


May meet the passing stranger's eve, 
A sculptor's monument and price 
lelling that man was born to die, 
And I—was born and lived and died 


And men will trample on my grave, 
And keep the grass from growing there ; 
And not even one poor flower will wave 
Above me in the summer air. 


— 

For there are none to plant it—none \tinued—the sea was sunk, and the ocean is now made o! 
To water it with patient tears; ,carpets and painted sail-cloth, as in other establishinents. 
My cradle watchers—they are gone— | Besides these, there are an infinite number of minor thea 
The monitors of my young years | tres, with the names of half of which I am unacquainted 
Some of the major-minors are highly respectable, and not 
unfrequently have first-rate talent on their boards; but the 
|| minor-minors are, for the most part, from stage to gallery, at 
unmixed mass of ignorance and vulgarity. Here is per 
‘formed that species of “national drama,” which was wont to 
|| be enacted at the Lafayette and Mount Pitt circus before they 
'| were purified by fire, and which is still to be seen at the Park 
and Bowery, much to their credit, on holiday nights, where 
| the several parties have it all their own way; and the most 
glorious and decisive victories are obtained by the tremendous 
jearnage of one half of the supernumeraries, and the craven 
cowardice of the other; and where the enemies of vahant 
Englishmen and courageous Americans are humbled into the 
dust before them, much to the gratification of the very patri 


Are silent now—there was a time— 
It is a long, long time ago— 
When in a pure and holy clime 
I breathed—and if the clouds of woe 


Dimm’d the blue heaven of my thought, 
Like summer storms they flitted by, 

And when they vanish’d there were wrought 
Bright rainbows in the twilight sky, 


On which my wild gaze linger'd till 
Their colours faded far away ; 

Those clouds—I feel their dampness still— 
But the bright rainbows—where are they ? 


otic and enlightened audiences. Here, as on your side of the 
| water, instances of almost incredible prowess are as common 


And she I loved ? I must not think 
i Of her “ for that way madness lies !’"— 
Boy, start that Champaigne cork—TI'll drink, 
And dream no more of Marv’s eves. Nov 19) |taken by a single midshipman, or a young officer alone cuts 
a detachment to pieces, except that the curtain falls amid 
shouts of “England for ever!" instead of “Hurrah for Jack 
son!” Thad been so long accustomed to hear all the love 


as can be ; and an enemy's first-rate is frequently boarded and 








LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 


and liberty and heroistn and bombast proceed out of the 
‘mouths of gentlemen in blue jackets, that it at first seemed 
strange to hear gentlemen in red declaiming in precisely the 
London, December 4. | self-same strain. However, it must be said for the Londoners 
Arrer the actors and audience, perhaps a few observations that these direct national pufis are not tolerated at decent 
on the different theatres, and the description of pieces ex- theatres. The victories of his majesty’s forces are almost en- 
hibited in them, for the amusement and edification of the | tirely confined to places patronised for the most part by butch 
public, may not be out of place. Drury-lane and Covent- | er’s boys, dustmen, draymen, and coal-heavers 
garden are two magnificent temples for the representation of The principal source of profit, however, to nearly all the 
the legitimate drama. Taste and elegance are conspicuous | minor theatres is the “ supernatural business,” or represen 
jin whatever appertains to them ; and though both houses are | tation of demoniacal dramas. But here no narrow national! 
| tichly ornamented, the most fastidious critic would be puzzled || feelings prevail—justice is equally dealt out to all ; and in the 
| to point out any thing gaudy, glaring, or obtrusive. The ‘|last scene the devil has his due, let the culprit be what coun 
' contrast between the chaste simplicity of their common Roseuatn he may. The mythologies of all ages and nations 
|, scenery, and the glittering coarseness of that of the minor j|have been raked up, and the evil spirits with which they 
theatres, is very striking. The greatest fault of both is their || abound re-produced upon the stage. It is really fearful to 
size ; great physical powers being absolutely requisite to make || look upon a dead wall, covered with play-bills, and read the 
the singing and acting effective in the more remote parts of | dreadful announcements for the evening’s amusements, ren 
the house. The interior of each being in the shape of a | dered terribly distinct by ominous red or sombre black type 
horse-shoe, the stage is consequently much smaller in pro- || of gigantic stature. Some of the managers ground their 
portion to the audience-part than that of the Park theatre, | claims to public patronage and support on the immense ex 
| which is semi-circular. The saloons and lobbies are uncom- pense they have been at in order to do justice to views of the 
monly spacious and splendid. The principal saloon at Drury-'| interior of the infernal regions; and one spirited lessee has 
‘lane is one large mirror, the walls being entirely covered with actually constructed a false or double stage, which, at the ter 
glass. Next in reputation to these stands the Haymarket, near |mination of the piece, sinks down with the particular fiend 
ly the size of the Bowery, and bearing about the same rela- |and victim of the evening, amid cataracts of flame spouting 
tion to Drury-lane and Covent-garden, as the Chatham in its | forth from the side-wings. The enacting of demons has be- 
| best days did to the Park. The English Opera-house—lately ||come a regular branch of theatrical business; and Mr. O 
i burned and now rebuilding—its name sufficiently indicates |Smith, a man with an unamiable countenance, and a voice 
the purposes to which it is appropriated. The Italian Opera- |horrifically hoarse, is as distinguished in this line as Kean in 
house, not yet opened for the season, but which I am given {tragedy or Liston in comedy. “The prince of darkness is « 
to understand is by far the largest and most splendid theatri- | gentleman,” says Shakspeare, but two-thirds of his repre 
cal establishment in London. Then there is Astley’s, in the | gentatives in London make him out little better than an illite 
quadruped line, where dramas written by asses are played by irate scoundrel. It is rather too bad, on the most serious o 
horses—where the business of the scene is transacted en |casions, to hear the father of all evil transposing his v's and 
croupe, and ladies are courted and tyrants slaughtered at a w’s, and leaving out his A's, in the true cv kney style, unable 
three quarter pace or a full gallop. Sadler’s Wells, once fa- jeven to pronounce his own proper place of residence in a cor 
mous for heroic actions and real water, swearing and tobacco, | rect manner. 
Here ships were nightly wrecked and long-boats overturned, | ‘The public appetite for gloomy horrors is at present perfect!s 
and sailors continually employed in jumping overboard to jravenous. J] know not how to account for this, except by at 
save beauty and innocence, in wet white garments, from a \tributing it tothe alarming increase in the consumption of pork 
watery grave. The performers were a species of amphihous | which has taken place in the mx Lropolis within these few years, 
animals, and passed half their time in fluids; and the best '| This species of animal nutriment is the favourite food of the 
swimmer was, next to the Newfoundland dog, the most im- |lower orders, and, I am inclined to think, generates more dia 
portant personage in the establishment. Here it was that | bolical tastes and propensities than “ flesh of muttons, beeves, 
the ‘‘Courageous Coral Diver, or the Shark of the Gulf of | or goats.” How is it possible that a person who banquets off 
California,” had such a successful run. The “ Humane So. | pork sausages and heavy porter, and then swallows two or 
ciety for the recovery of drowning persons” allowed, I believe, |three drams of spirits of turpentine, miscalied gin, can have 
their drag-nets, warm flannels, stomach-pumps, and other ap ; his sensibilities aroused by such slight provecatives as wit 
paratus to be kept in readiness at this theatre in case of acci- |and humour? Js he a man to be tickled with a straw’ 
dent; but stili they could not prevent the coughs, colds, ca- WwW hat is a joke, or a scrap of sentiment, or a lively conceit to 
tarrhs, and pulmonary complaints incident to such an otter- jhim? You might as well give a glass of delicately flavoured 
like state of existence—the rea/ water was therefore discon- | wine to an habitual bibber of brandy above proof. Take hin 


| 
| 
| 
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to see “Much ado about Nothing,” and he thinks the play | examples of that stirring, yet chaste and eloquent style of] it into a purer element; and to breathe into it more profound 
well named—or “ As you like it,” and he likes it not. No— | composition, of which we have endeavoured to express our) and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of na 
he pays his money and goes to witness “ The Infernal Com- | admiration. | ture, brings back the freshness of early feeling, revives th: 


| 2 , : 
pact; or, the Fiend, the Victim, and the Murderer !’—he puts “ Milton's fame rests chiefly on his poetry, and to this we ‘relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 


his hands in his pockets, and criticizes the vagaries of Mr. | naturally give our first attention. By those who are accus- 

Smith, in his favourite character of the “Demon of the Val- | tomed to speak of poetry as light reading, Milton’s eminence in| love, strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid de- 
ley of Skulls,” (as performed by him fitty-seven successive | this sphere may be considered only as giving him a high rank | lineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our 
nights, with distinguished approbation!) ‘These monstrosi- | among the contributors to public amusement. Not so thought | sympathies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties 
ties have been of gradual growth. First came “ Cherrys and | Milton. Of all God's gifts of intellect, he esteemed poetical with universal being, and, through the brightness of its pro- 
Fair Stars,” “ Visions of the Sun,” and similar tales of en- | genius the most transcendant. He esteemed it in himself as \phetic visions helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 
chantinent; but these were soon found to be mere moonshine, | a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with some-|; “We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it gives 
and a class of melo-dramas were got up where “murders ' thing of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with! wrong views and excites false expectations of life, peoples 
The Newgate Calendar | Milton in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the divinest | the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagina- 
!! arts; for it is the breathing or expression of that prin-/'tion on the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom, 














were done too terrible for the ear.” 


was regularly dramatized, and a most atrocious state of things | of a 
prevailed for some time; but, as the anti-temperance man | ciple or sentiment, which is deepest and sublimest in human) against which poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which 


yoes on regularly to increase the strength of the dose, as his | nature; we mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to which no} makes physical comfort and gratification the supreme good, 
mind is wholly a stranger, for something purer and Jovelier,|/and wealth the chief interest of life, we do not deny ; nord 
the feelings and perceptions of the public, were obliged to re- | something more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than ordinary| we deem it the least service which poctry renders to mankind 
sort to still stronger stimulants, and hence the present sul {and real life affords. No doctrine is more common among that it redeems them from the thraldom of this earthborn 
|christians than that of man’s immortality; but it is not so}/prudence. But, passing over this topic, we would observe, 


phureous state of the stage. But even this is beginning to | 
tail, Notwithstanding the “infernal abysses,” by the help | generally understood, that the germs or principles of his} that the complaint against poetry as abounding in illusion and 
of chemical substances, which throw on the stage a strong || whole future being are now wrapped up in his soul, as the | deception, is in the main groundless. In many poems there 


glare of red, blue, or yellow light, are rendered, as the ter ' rudiments of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary |/is more of truth than in many histories and philosophic theo- 
is, “highly effective,” imsomuch, indeed, as to produce a The fictions of genius are often the vehicles of the 
strong impression on any person unused to such exhibitions, 
the cockney surveys the whole with critical coolness, until a 
superabundant quantity of flame elicits some such exclama 
tion of a‘miration as—‘‘I say, Bill, vot do you think of that 
are? My eyes !” delivered in a tone of voice which evidently 
shows that the view of the place of punishment before hun 
has not made any impression on the mind of the speaker in 
regard to his own ulterior prospects. If the stage at present 


acuteness of taste decreases, so the managers, after blunting 


result of this constitution, the soul, possessed and moved by | ries. 
|these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually streteh-| sublimest verities, and its flashes often open new regions of 
jing beyond what is present and visible, struggling against the | thought, and throw new light on the mysteries of our being. 
bounds of its earthly prison-house, and seeking relief and|/In poetry, when the letter is falsehood, the spirit is often pro 
joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being. This view of  foundest wisdom. And if truth thus dwells in the boldest 
our nature, Which has never been fully developed, and which |! fictions of the poet, much more may it be expected in his de 
goes further towards explaining the contradictions of human} lineations of life; for the present life, which is the first stage 
|life than all others, carries us to the very foundation and}'of the immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
| sources of poetry. He, who cannot interpret by his own con-|/and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine ele- 
actually shows “the very age and body of the time, its form’ sciousness what we now have said, wants the true key tojiment among the grosser labours and pleasures of our earthly 
and pressure,” the millenium is much further off than many | works of genius. He has not penetrated those sacred re-|/being. The present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, 
people suppose, C.|| cesses of the soul, where poetry is born and nourished, and |/and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds in the poetic. The 
Ss saaeeniineninameiammmmeememmmeeemmeemememeeen inhales immortal vigour, and wings herself for her heaven- ll affections which spread beyond ourselves and stretch far into 
LITERARY NOTICES. ward flight. In an intellectual nature, Genes for progress /futurity ; the workings of mighty passions, which seem to 
ae "2 . - | and for higher modes of being, there must be creative ener arm the soul with an almost superhuman energy; the inno- 

Re mA : a chni PRINS : Sine | gies, powers of original and ever-growing thought ; and poe- i|cent and irre pressible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoy- 
pay Aap ice —— - pro Se eas | try is the form in which these energies are chiefly manifested. |jancy, and dazzling hopes of youth; the throbbings of the 
Doctrine. By William E. Channing It is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it ‘makes all || heart, when it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness 
It in- || too vast for earth; woman, with her beauty, and grace, and 





- —— 





Tuis is a very neatly printed duodecimo volume, which || things new’ for the gratification of a divine instinct. 

has been long before the public, has run through several!) deed finds its elements in what it actually sees and experi- |! gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, and 
pe ‘. . 1] » . . 

| the worlds of matter and mind; but it combines|'blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which only a mo- 


editions, and is so generally known aad justly appreciated || CnCes, in os 
in Boston, and by a class of the author's friends in this||and blends these into new forms and according to new affini-| ther’s heart can inspire ; these are all poetical. It is not truc 


and one or two neighbouring cities, that a review of it at || ties; breaks down, if we may so say, thedistinctionsand bounds |/that the poet paints a life which does not exist. He only ex 
present may at first be deemed a work of supererogation. We || of nature; imparts to maternal objects life, and sentiment, | tracts and concentrates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence 
are however induced tootier a few remarks upon it, because, I and enotion, and invests the mind with the powers and |\arrests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together 
however highly, and it may be added enthusiastically, Mr. |! splendours of the outward creation ; describes the surround. |/its scattered beauties, and prolongs its more refined but evan- 
Channing may be esteemed where he is know n, we have || ing universe in the colours which the passions throw over it, jescent joys. And inthis he does well; for it is good to feel 
and depicta the soul in those modes of repose or agitation, ofthat life is not w holly usurped by cares for subsistence and 


frequently been astonished at the total ignorance of his works || nde 
tenderness or sublime emotion, which manifests its thirst for|! physical gratifications, but admits, in measures which may 


which exists awong well-educated and even literary circles, | 
where Byron, Moore, and Scvtt are familiarly quoted ; and) a more powerful and joyful existence. ‘To a man of aliteral! be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy of « 
where, to have neglected the perusal of irving, or Paulding, || and prosaic character the mind may seem lawless in these | highe r being. This power of poetry to refine our views oi 
would be noted as a want of taste or learning; vet he | workings ; but it observes higher laws than it transgresses, |/life and happiness, is more and more needed as society ad 

7 | . . . >a 4 . . ‘ 
has probably excelled every other American in logical and it It is necded to withstand the encroachments oi 

. . ~ . . ' 

convincing powers of reason, imbued with the fervour of | "8 : ; 
a high and comprehensive imagination ; in arich and copious') OT 12 the emotions w hich it awakens, anticipates those states) tame and uninteresting. 
tlow of thoughts; ready command of words, and charming {| of progressive power, splendour, beauty, and happiness, for dency of physical science, which being now sought, not, as 
h frmerly, for intellectual gratification, but for multiplying 


bodily comforts, requires a new developement of imagination 





e . ® . } 
he laws of the immortal intellect; it is trying and develop- || vances. 
' . . © ep 
its best faculties; and in the objects which it describes, || heartless and artificial manners, which make civilization s 
It is needed to counteract the ten 


lucid, and graceful modes of expression. In whatever light | hich it was created 

may be considered those essays or discourses, whose object is “We accordingly believe that poetry, far from injuring 
the establishment of some point of doctrine or theory of me-|! society, is one of the great instruments of its refinement and 
taphysics, by nature unsusceptible of complete demonstration, H exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a} : is 
his broad and clear views of life and nature, the ingenuity || respite from depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness || have extended beyond our original design. They have ha 
with which he displays the great outline of his subject, clears | of its affinity with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate | higher aim than to assert the dignity of Milton as a poet 
away from it what is shadowy, detects and brings brightly | and highest efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with 
forth its beautiful truths, and explains what seems in | christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature. True, poetry 
consistent, gives his compositions a singularly inspiring || lias been made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad 
and commanding influence. But lis productions are Not) passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and these, as well as all other essays from the same pen, whic! 
exclusively argumentative. There are pages of the most | parts with much of its power; and even when poetry is en constitutes them a mine of instruction to the inexperienced 


° ° ° ae , ¥ ’ . ¥ 
graphic delineations of human life. In his happiest efforts, |! slaved to licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannot wholly and wavering. By faith we do not wish to be understood 
as he proceeds in his subject, he seems to brace himself up || forget her true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches ot the credulity built on hope and imagination, but the faith 

ties with , Which arises from a previous conviction of the wisdom and 


with a consciousness of new and increasing intellectual vigour ; || tenderness, images of innocent happiness, sympath} 
a more glowing, fervid jecling animates his soul. His elo-|| suffering virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the hollow- | peTiection of the moral as well as the physical world, and 
quence resembles a stream, which at first winds feebly trom)| ness of tie world, passages true to our moral nature, often | UTEes and encourages the mind to a successful investigation 
its source ; but swollen with many tributary branche s, flows'|escape in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for of the causes and consequences of those events, that, at 2 
on, broadening and deepening, tll its current becomes actu-|ja gilted spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is good ‘single glance, afflict the casual observer with fear and horror 
ally irresistible, It is not our design to satisfy that portion | Poetry bus a natural alliance with our best affections. It de- The misanthropist, the sceptic, and he whose once warm and 


ofthe public who have never examined the various oflsprings | lights in the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation 'flowing aff ctions have been frozen in the wintry misery 0! 
of Mr. Channing's genius, so as to render the perusal of them|| and of the soul, It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, the life, will find a cheerfulness in his confiding views, his sin 
wunecessary. We shall not, therefore, at present give any|| excesses of the passions ; but they are passions which show ple explanations, his nich and delightful delineations. An 
a mighty nature, which are full of power, which command stance of his method of extracting the good from the evi 


taste and poetry, to preserve men trom sinking into an earthly 
‘material, epicurean life, Our remarks in vindication of poetry 


‘and that is, to endear and recommend this divine art to al! 
who reverence and would cultivate and refine their nature. 


There isa vein of mora! ingenuity and faith running throug! 


connected accuunt of the object of this review, but we solicit || 


the attention of our readers toa few extracts, which, although | awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. Its things will be discovered in the course of the extract below 
something of their force and lustre will be lost in their|/ great tendency and purpose is to carry the mind beyond and {Which we are unwilling to curtail. 
separation from the main body of the article, will serve as'| above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; to lift! 


“ From this very imperfect view of the qualities of Milton's 
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Cee ans 
poetry, we hasten to his great work, Paradise Lost, perhaps lees ooerate as "a of the same mind, which had oe ean yee pretty o the same re — to them, as 
noblest monument of human genius. The two first! paint infernal world. the United States do to older countries; and the same cir 
tae by universal consent, stand coeuneait in sublimity. ||“ Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accordance, and | cumstances are daily operating to change the nature and the 
Hell and hell’s king have a terrible harmony, and dilate into together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms and) bearings of both : 
new grandeur and awfulness the longer we contemplate | soothes, whilst it delights #he imagination, Adam and Eve, | As new generations spring up, identified with the soil thes 
them. From one clement, ‘solid and liquid fire,” the poet||just moulded by the hand and quickened by the breath of inhabit, a local spirit will be engendered, and the extent o! 
has framed a world of horror and suffering, such as imagina- || God, reflect in their countenancesand forms, as well as munds, extraneous interference will become diminished, until it he 
tion has never traversed. But fiercer flames than those which | the intelligence, benignity, and happiness of their Author. |/!onger will have a tendency to interrupt the general uniform 
encompass Satan, burn in his own soul. Revenge, exaspe- | Their new existence has the freshness and peacefulness of) 'tY and harmony, Already do we see the dawnings of thie 
rated pride, consuming wrath, ambition, though failen, yet the dewy morning. Their souls, unsated and untainted, tind spirit unfolded, and happy shall we be, if those who ar 
unconquered by the thunders of the Omnipotent, and grasp- | an innocent joy in the youthful creation, which spreads and) engaged in the project of founding a university here 
ing still at the empire of the universe—these form a picture | smiles around them. Their mutual love is deep, for it ts the | should be actuated by its aspirations In thus contending in 
more sublime and terrible than hell. Hell yields to the spirit | love of young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, which meet in| tavour of the establishment of a local feeling, we do not refer 
which it imprisons. The intensity of its fires reveals the in- each other the only human objects on whom to pour forth || to that contracted jealousy and petty envy, which have dis 
tenser passions and more vehement will of Satan; and the || their fulness of affection; and still it is serene, for it is the |/graced some of the most distinguished writers of other 
ruined archangel gathers into himself the sublimity of the ||love of happy beings, who know not suffering even by name, | cities. We desire to sce a noble competition for literary pre 
scene which surrounds him. This forms the tremendous in- i whose innocence excludes not only the tumults but the thought) eminence, a generous ardor to excel by postlive merit, not by 
terest of these wonderful books. We see mind triumphant | of jealousy and pain, who, ‘imparadised in one another’s|| paltry depreciation or affected contempt of all rival efforts 
over the most terrible powers of nature. We see unutterable \, arms,’ scarce dream of futurity, so blessed is their present || These desirable objects cannot be better attained, than by ox 
agony subdued by energy of soul. We have not indeed in i being. We will not say that we envy our first parents, for jcasional assemblages of the literary and scientific men of the 
Satan those bursts of passion, which rive the soul, as well as || ve feel that there may be higher bappiness than theirs, a) different sections of the country, in which contending claims 
shatter the outward frame of Lear. But we have a depth of | happiness won through struggle with inward and outward) may be discussed with candour and freedom, important dis 
passion, which only an archangel could manifest. The all- foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, the happi-||coveries elicited and communicated, and a liberal feeling ot 
enduring, all-defying pride of Satan, assuming so majestical- || 9°55 of disinterested sacrifices and wide-spread love, the happi- || friendly though lively emulation, created and fostered, Such 
ly hell’s burning throne, and coveting the diadem, which || "°SS of boundless hope, and of ‘thoughts which wander || undoubtedly was the aim and end of the convention, the pro 
scorches his thunder-blasted brow, is a creation requiring in ee eternity.’ Still there are times, when the spirit, op-|/ceedings of which are detailed in the very neatly executed 
its author almost the spiritual energy with which he invests 


| 
the fallen seraph. Some have doubted whether the moral |sight of guilt, wounded in its love, baffled in its hope, and |! vuished individuals who participated in its deliberations, have 





pressed with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, sick at the || octavo whose title precedes this article. How far the distin 
| 


effect of such delineations of the storms and terrible workings | trembling in its faith, almost longs for the ‘ wings of a dove, |! succeeded in accomplishing this object, we shall not now sto} 


of the soul is good; whether the interest felt in a spirit go || ‘hat it might fly away’ and take refuge amidst the ‘shady|!to inquire. Cavils and objections without number have been 


transcendantly evil as Satan, favours our sympathies with | bowers,’ the ‘vernal airs,’ the ‘roses without thorns,’ the || raised against the supposed trivialness of many of the sub 


virtue. But our interest fastens, in this and like cases, on j quiet, the beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast |jects proposed for discussion, and the entire failure of the 


2% ; s } 

what is not evil. We gaze on Satan with an awe not unmix- jot this deep peace of paradise with the storms of life, which! convention in « liciting any profound discovery, or establishing 

ed with mysterious pleasure, as on a miraculous manifestation || 8!Y°* to the fourth and filth books of this poem a charm 80 }any one important principle. But this censure, even if well 

of the power of mind. What chains us, as with a resistless || Tesistible, that not a few would sooner relinquish the two) founded, is wholly premature. The labour has just been 
1 a ' . = 


spell, in such a character, is spiritual might made visible by 1 first books, with all their sublimity, than part with these.” |] Commenced ; the foundation-stone has alone been laid. Ti 
the racking pains which it overpowers. There is some-|; This article has occupied so much more room than we an | decide on the nature of the superstructure, or to check its 
thing kindling and ennobling in the consciousness, however | ticipated, that we are compelled to defer the remainder till | rise by interposing obstacles, is unfair, is unjust. For ou 
awakened, of the energy which resides in mind; and many |) the next impression. part, we look forward with bright anticipations to the future 


a virtuous man has borrowed new strength from the force, || | and place great reliance on the zeal and on the good sense, a 
' . P | 
constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents. Journal of the Proceedings of the Literary and Scientific Convention || well as on the talent and the learning, which are engaged in 


‘ “ser - . se held in New-York, October, 1530 sey " ’ , ’ 
“ Milton’s description of Satan attests in various ways the || iliac tertigh eae “gr Te the cause. Great impartiality and wisdom will be require 
. . ~ . "f j at te n the remotest degree, lo cievate Lhe llera = _— » - . 7 ’ - . 
power of his genius. Critics have often observed, that the || apt : 8 7 |\to complete the arduous task which they have begun; g 
: . : oe |\character of New-York, should be regarded with interest || ae ol Pea j . ie lhl a. enek 
great difficulty of his work was to reconcile the spiritual || . ; sacrifices of prejudices and opinions long cherished; and 
: A = : jand favour. Surpassing all other cities of the Union, in the), ’ the ; sed ’ P T 
properties of his supernatural beings with the human modes || |; many of them identified, perhaps, with supposed immutable 
; : . s extent, the enterprise, and the general intelligence of her po-|| 6. gy la ace ’ 
of existence which he is obliged to ascribe to them. The : ; j truths, Of these, we could point out several, which have 
: : : || pulation, this city is still far behind several of them in repu-'| : ' TRS 
difficulty is too great for any genius wholly to overcome, and || : been suggested by perusing the interesting pages before us 
cutie nnamtiation thet thusi Pro || tation for letters and science. Not that she may not claim Bus we panenve ous somata tee conenste exticien enench i 
ye must ac owleage our ¢ $ “ . . if 4 , “TKS lor separate @ s« ac i 
y _sclgeageteesalepe carnal deny haem ieee |, amongst her sons the very brightest names which adorn our , 


0 . ; Soe . | : : ifuture numbers. In the meantime, we shall close with ex 
bee ! ! - meyer 7 oe - ep ~~ the |! native literatyre—not that she does not possess capacity and 
= e e r ° , . . 
ee as Oe er eee ae of agency. But we) talent sufficient to advance claims to pre-eminence in every || . 
~|/periments undertaken by the members, to elicit intellectual 


tes pr oe = oe soar ect he ter = peas Glegent er wsefel Lnowledgs: but thls orf truth as connected with the great subject of tl lueat 
aes Ss ‘ 7 ! . . as ‘ches » pres sulryex “ Mw edvueatior 
ae aaah ra a Pca aus a a - yas: || pacity and talent are still latent—they are insulated, and|! F 
Its , ing a character of reality i . ‘ 
« ™ — die Saggy Ass, require a field for concentrated effort, which has not yet been | 








ore 


|, pressing our best wishes for the success of the nmportant es 


and moral improvement of our country 


truth to its most daring creations. w {| : ; : “Se ; 
ier That world of horrors, opened to their ambition. The direction hitherto given to 4) 00. 0i06 on Penitentuaries and Prieon Piecipline. By ME 


though material, is yet so remote from our ordinary nature, | : . 
aghor tet ’ Ore, mind in this thriving and commercial metropolis, has not || Philadelphia, isso 


that a spiritual being, exiled from heaven, finds there - ‘ , 
pro aa enen = he ap erg iadiicteenas — ‘ao YA been calculated to develope the loftier faculties of the intel-|| Our indefatigable philanthropist, Matihew Carey, is not 
° s s ade- |) ~ i = . 
a of Satan’s paver whieh gunltns Vite dhadiie | lect, or to cherish a love for the fine arts. In this respect, |lidle. The rigid frost of winter, instead of benumbing his 
7 : . . . | New-Yor varticularly represents the situation o e coun- | active faculties, seems verily to call them the more vividly 
mo, ination eh ip me to combine in our concept | = Vest pastioutacty ong ue _ ‘e fecuttien, whe nem ne 
, a 8 § \ y ' - - 
: € . A I — 7 || try at large—ber character is, as yet, undecided. All the ele-| into play. And the same active intelligence, and zeal to 
him the massiness of a real form with the vagueness of spiri-|| — * ail cates sheemmlin th . LP ot bl till so ot fiort , 
. . . | ~ e 188 ado a er ea 6 0 y } » ie 7 * fom i= im Pg . 
tual existence. To the production of this effect, much de- Hi ments 0 ~ a 2 " : a . - on mora ramen e the public goc Ul animate all his efiorts and re 
pends on the first impression given by the poet ; for thie ig | and mental excellence lie profusely scattered around her soil.||commend them to the wnanimens and prompt attention of 
4 : - They ly as: lation and ec 0 fellow-citizens. The subject of the sent t ix 
apt to follow us through the whole work ; and here we think || hey require only assimilation and combination to be brought |his fellow-citizens. The sul, f the present pamphle 


. : on . z into action. Her sister cities, which rival, and as yet, excel,,connected with some of the vital interests of society, and u 
Milton eminently successful. The first glimpse of Satan’s|) sn their lit t we tl hy t to|| treated in tl thor’ ! 1 pl t ke 0 
2 » . . , . | eir iiterary pretensions, owe their supremacy, not to |treated in the authors Usual ingenuous an ain style 1 
form is given us in the following lines, which, whilst too in- || "* ™ t ‘ A ia their past t ' lofi | itenite Gorhid us t tice i¢ fart tl tt 
. . . . } 7 erent supero yon leir pa or to any dehciency | limits tor ueto notice l rier a be reeer ime. 
definite to provoke the scrutiny of the reason, fill the imagi- yany inner I : . pert, y ceactenc) ‘ t i i “ 


: F . hers. They are indebted for it solely to the character of | —— 
nation of the reader with a form which can hardly be effaced. ey : . y : . - The Young Reader Ry the Rev John Pierpont. Boston: Richar 
: “ . | their first founders, which gave a fixed and permanent direc- || *°° *0¥"8 ee ~~ , : ' —_ — 
***Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate } n, Lord, and Holbrook, IX 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes tion to all their pursuits and habits; more especially to those | 


“ 


This work, as its name purports, is intended to furnis} 


That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides connected with the cultivation of know le dge Thus Phila- ; 4 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, cs ; reading exercises for pupils in academics It is one of a 
Lay floating many @ rood.’ delphia, owing her origin and establishment to the institu : ae 
’ f Will P 1 his | i ligt 1 fol series which consists of four volumes he design of se 
Forth h upright he rears fre } | ons OF iiam Penn, and his bumane and enughtene il. 
Ilis mia! sapiens 2 - = - wee meee _— we . iI os , f > ; “ tlecting from the large and varied stock which the press has 
r Pree Sbeweh aves . ween, Ts ceived, at as preserved a u mity action 
ae backward, slope their pointing spires, and rolled Owere, TOCHIVED, GE Has preserves & ERoum—Ny « ction already sent forth, a certain class of compositions ada; ted 
n billows, leave i’ th’ midst a \ . vhich ha ‘ iake sure ¢ risive ve . : 
billows, leave 1 th’ midst a horrid vale which has enabled her to make sure and decisive, if not, very to the capacity and taste of the youthful mind, and yet 


“We have more which we would gladly say of the deline- | rapid strides in intellectual advancement. Boston, again, the 
ition of Satan; especially of the glimpses which are now and | cradle of American liberties, was also, from the very day of 
then given of his deep anguish and despair, and of the! her foundation, the abiding place of the most indefatigable 
touches of better feeling which are skilfully thrown into the) and acute cultivators of all the arts and sciences connected 
lark picture, both suited and designed to blend with our ad- || with the moral and political improvement of the human race 
miration, dread and abhorrence, a measure of that sympathy | Not so New-York. Frequently changing masters, and pos- 
and interest with which every hving, thinking being ought |sessing unrivalled advantages for successful commercial spe- 
to be regarded, and without which all other feelings tend to) culations, which rendered her, at a very early period of her 
sinand pain. But there is another topic which we cannot |, history, the great focus of attraction for emigration, her) 
leave untouched. From hell we fice to paradise, a region as) population has ever been variable and heterogeneous, and) We have read with much attention the second volume ot 
lovely as hell is terrible, and which to those who do not know | has wanted therefore that concert of impulse which has been | Moore’s Life of Byron, but must defer a notice of it until e 
the universality of true genius, will appear doubly wonderful | the main cause of the great success of her neighbours. Hence, |! future number 


calculated to expand and clevate it, has been frequently 
adopted by others ; but few have been so completely success 
ful as the Rev. John Pierpont, the editor of the “ Introduc 
tion,”? the “ National Reader,” the “ First Class Book,” and 
jthat which is the subject of these remarks No indivi 
dual is more generally known as possessing all the qualifies 

tions nece ssary for the task. The “ Young Reader” is the 
best of the series. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
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THE MALAPROPOS. } 


‘Tere are some people who have a most unhappy knack Lema Con died Ged Reenins tyally so befuddled with cal- | 


st doing and saying things out of time and place. The more 
they try to avoid this, the more they run their heads into 
the fire; just as persons with an impediment in their speech) 
stutter the more from their anxiety to pronounce some par-|| 
ticular word correctly. 

Frank Henley was one of these. He was the best na- 
tured fellow in the world, yet was continually wounding the 
feelings of others unintentionally. His life was one infinite 


“ You have, have you?” said the professor of mathematics ; This was said in the presence of his guardian’s wife, who 
and from that time he laid such a load of demonstrations on! had a nose nearly allied to the family of the pugs, and it turned 
the back of our hero, that he pretty nearly converted him into! blue on the occasion. She had not the least doubt but thar 
a segment of a circle, he so crouched under the weight he| Frank intended to mortify her. 

“Ungrateful brute !” she exclaimed, as she flung out of the 
culations, that he at length demonstrated himself to the tail | room, “ like Niobe, all tears.” 
of the class. i The old gentleman was fifteen years on the wrong side of 

“You are a blockhead and no mathematician,” said the |\the lady, and consequently completely under her influence 
professor. || The order of wisdom isentirely reversed in matrimony, where 

“A man may know nothing of mathematics, and a great the youngest is always considered the wisest, and probably 
deal of other things; and he may be a great mathematician, | with some reason. A young lady, who marries a rich, old 
and yet ignorant of every thing else.” | husband, has generally the more discretion of the two. 


This was said by our hero, without the remotest precon-| ‘The lady took a violent dislike to Frank, and managed so 


series of blunders of this kind. It began at school, and ended ‘ception that he was striking the professor of ener adroitly, by continually entrapping him in the malapropos 


only with the last act of his life. The schoolmaster was a 


crab, One day, being called upon for a definition of defor- 
inity, Frank, after considerable cogitation, pronounced it to 
be a hump on the back. ‘This raised a laugh among the rest 


: |right on the head. It was the very perfection of the mala-| that she at length got the better of her husband's anti . 
little hump-backed man, and consequently as irritable as a ‘propos, and he was rewarded accordingly by tasks that annie ath g e better of her husband’s antipathy 


! 


'have puzzled a Bowditch or a Hassler ied ome —_ ont paying over tele = Accordingly, 
“ P naganaer the guardian parted with Frank on very ill terms, and thus 
“How could you talk so?” said the professor of huma- | our hero was set adrift in the world, because he disliked a 
nity, who had taken a great liking to Frank ever since he | pug nose, and had not the discretion to keep his opinion to 


of the scholars. The pedagogue was convinced in his own ‘heard that he preferred classical literature to mathematics. | himself 


little mind that our hero meant to insult him, and the conse- 


quence was, that Frank became the residuary legatee of all’ languages, and classical literature, are the only studies for a 1, 
the unclaimed transgressions of the school. The poor lad, i gentleman.” 


who saw from the laugh of the scholars where his definition 


“But never mind what that old calculator says; languages, | 46 had now the world before, behind, and all around him 


he first thing a young fellow, with money, thinks of, is 
, : | spending it, which is the easiest and most pleasing affair 
“ ye se ay isi , i. a 

I think I have heard it observed by a very wise man, | imaginable. He went to town, and became a great beau 


of deformity had lighted, was so anxious ever after to avoid || > “th Pago aR ARR \ 
y ’ said Frank, ‘that to talk in a different language was nothing among the ladies. Being rich and well looking, he might 


‘ similar offence, that he never came to that word without iN-|! more than serving up the same old sauces in a new dish.” 
voluntarily raising his eyes, and looking fearfully at the hump || 

. . . . . | 
mn the schoolmaster’s back. ‘This cost him much tribulation |! humanity turning his back for ever on our unfortunate hero. | 





ind many a flogging. By some mysterious operation of sym- 
pathy, originating in his almost perpetual horror of giving | 
offence to the little man’s hump, his own back actually began! 
to exhibit a protuberance somewhat similar to that of the 
schoolmaster, who observing it, thought to himself that Frank 
was making a mockery of him for flogging him so often with- 
ut reason, whereupon he was exceedingly wroth, and flogged 
him more than ever. 
At last Frank took the opportunity of a holiday to complain 
io his guardian of the tyranny of this little hump-backed 
pedagogue. He thought he would philosophize a little on the 





vecasion. 

“He is very cross,” said he to the worthy old gentleman, | 
his guardian, “he’s very cross; but I suppose he can’t help| 
it, for it is observed by several learned philosophers that all) 
deformed people are more or less irritable and capricious.” 

His guardian happened to have one leg shorter than the} 
other—“‘It is, is it?” said he, in answer to Master Frank’s 


wise observation ; ‘then pray go back to school again, and || 


don’t let me hear any more of your foolish complaints. — Irri- 
table and capricious, indeed !’ Frank got no spe nding-money | 
this time. So much for his philosophy. 

Suffering thus from the instrumentality of the hump, it at} 
length became inseparably connected in his mind with the 
sense of his sufferings, and continually occupied his imagi- 
nation. He could not keep clear of it for the life of him, and 
ran foul of it in some way or other ten times a day, As his 
offences increased so did the floggings. Frank could stand it 
no longer. 

He complained to the wife of his guardian, a lady somewhat 
stricken in years, but fond of dress; and still remembering, 
with great tenacity, that she had been a great beauty some 
twenty years ago. 

“ He is the most testy, cross-grained little man I ever saw,” 
said Frank ; “ he’s as irritable as—as an old belle who has out- 
lived her beauty, and yet expects to be admired as muchasever.” 

“ He is, is he 2? quoth the good lady ; “then all I have to 
say is, that you may as well make the best of it, for I pro- 
mise you I shan't interfere, An old belle, indecd—marry- 
come-up!” 

Master Frank got none of the good things of the closet this 
time. So much for his comparison. 

But all things must have an end. “’Tis a very long lane 
that never has a turning.” It was time to send Frank to 
college, and to college he went. One of the leading profes- 


“1a 4 : .| have become a favouri evelled i i 7 , 
“ Procul O! procul esto profani!” said the professor of sir ts and revelled in the smiles of beauty 
| had it not been for his old enemy, the malapropos, which 
Se - - beset him at every step. 
Thus he got between two fires, and what with the exact sci- | alesse : . i 
‘ . : || He got acquainted with Miss Terentia Tattle, a distin 
jences and humanity, had a tolerably pretty time of it. . pee , ; 
= as ate ae : guished azure, who paid him particular attention, partly be 
Another malapropos!”’ said Frank, in despair. i| : , " : 

; ._ || cause he paid such particular attention to what she said. One 

In this way he managed with most consummate good for-| . . : . 

’ | fatal morning, however, he forgot himself, and took occasion 

tune, to make an enemy ot almost every man, woman, orstu- |. i 

: : J ||in the presence of the lady, to express his disgust at a female 
dent with whom he came in contact. If they had any special 2a, a rte : 
- “P aah” sents pedant. The learned ‘Terentia never paid him any attentions 
fault, foible, or deformity, he was sure to run a pin into it, and, efeswents, end tld every bade he wen on Be Pe d 
! . ° . 4 vi yas “ne y 
‘make them wince. He was perpetually led by his devotion | ,. J chai ae 
| : : ; . ., | ficial young man. 
jtothe malapropos into a succession of quarrels with his fel- . 
|low-students, and suffered divers sly oppressions from the pro- 
|fessors. He left college with an indifferent reputation in his | 
| studies, though one of the best scholars in his class; and with 
,the character of a malignant cynic, who delighted in hurting 
\the feelings of others, when we pledge our word he was one 
of the very best-natured young fellows in the world. 

“This malapropos will be the ruin of me!” said our un- 
fortunate hero, as he turned his face towards home, as he was 
accustomed to call the house of his guardian. 
That worthy gentleman and his lady had neither of them 
|got over the recollection of his wise observations concerning 
the irritability of deformed people, and elderly belles who are 
jnot so much admired as they ought to be. They did exactly || 
jas people generally doin similar cases : they resolved to prove | 


He accompanied Miss Caperton to the assembly —Mis- 
Caperton, the famous dancer, who delighted in waltzing, and 
made a man dizzy to look at her. She had the most beauti 
ful foot and ankle, and where is the use of hiding one’s cand 
under a bushel? 

“Don’t you think the waltz a most graceful and elegant 
dance?" asked she, after finishing one of those “circulars,’ 
in a style that would have done honour to Madame Ronzi de 
Vestris. 

“Graceful and elegant!” replied Frank, who was so full 
of thesubject that he forgot whom he was addressing —‘“ Grace 
ful and elegant! Vulgar and indecent, would suit it bette: 
in my opinion. The very country bumpkins, in their wildest 
frolics, don’t take such liberties with the girls, as a fine gen 
ithe truth of his observations, by being as cross as possible, ||*eman takes with a fine lady in a waltz. 1 weet arg 
jinstead of proving him wrong by kindness and forbearance. sdslicate, vespectebie mnate, o pene eT of 
‘Our unlucky youth in the meantime took special care not to|)™itting in public to the embraces of a stranger.” 
run against any of their weak points, and the consequence '| Miss Caperton had been to Paris, and had nothing to show 
|was, that he became ten times more malapropos than ever. || for it but new dresses and a most approved style of waltzing 
|He swore to himself he would never, while in the presence She blushed celestial rosy red, but it was a blush of indig 
lof his guardian or his lady, make the remotest allusion either || "2nt anger—modesty was out of the question with a waltz 
ito deformed irritable people, or ili-natured superannuated |ing lady. When Frank reminded her of an engagement for 
‘beauties. Possibly he might have kept his resolution had |the next dance, she had forgotten it; and the next time he 


he not chanced to meet with a caricature of a man, having | "et her, she had forgotten him! 
two very dissimilar legs, with “ paired not matched,” for the “ What can be the matter with little Caperton ?” said Frank 


motto. He was so tickled with the humour of this, that he 0 himself. “It must be my old old enemy, the malapropos,’ 
could not for the life of him resist the inclination to purchase, jand he recollected his tine speech about waltzing, and called 
and carry it home as a peace-oflering to his guardian. ‘himself a great blockhead. 
“He'll be delighted with it,” quoth friend Frank. He was introduced at Mrs. Tetotum's, one of the most 
“T understand you, sir,” cried the old gentleman in a tow- | fashionable houses in town, where he saw a profusionof mirrors 
The lady was delighted at 


} 
' 





jering passion, “I understand you, sir; you have been cari- candelabras, gilded furniture, &c. 
eaturing me ; you have got me stuck up in the print-shops— being visited by a person who had never beheld ail this finery 
l you've made me the laughing-stock of the town. Quit my and expected to see him gaze about in unutterable admira 
house, sir, and never let me see your face again. ‘Paired not tion. He took the first opportunity to descant on the beau 
matched,’ indeed !” and he looked down at his legs, and be-| ties of an elegant sim licity in dress, equipage, furniture, and 


came more angry than ever. ‘behaviour. He pronounced it vulgar to encumber a drawing 


sors was a great mathematician, and as proud as Lucifer of | Frank assured him solemnly that the caricature was not |Tom with trumpery till it looked like a furnishing warehouse. 


his talent. He held all sciences in profound contempt except 
the exact sciences, and especially undervalued the fine arts and 
the belles-lettres. The forte of our hero lay in these latter. 


| intended for him, nor like him, nor ascribed to him by any Mrs. Tetotum was all affectation, and her establishment an 


‘human being. The old gentleman at last recalled his sen-| SWered the description of our wise hero exactly. 
tence of banishment; but whether in virtue of our hero’s| “He means me, the vulgar ill-natured creature !” thought 


“A picture, a statue, or a sublime description proves protestations, or prompted by his recollecting that if he turned | Mrs. Tetotum, and marked him out for proscription. 


nothing,” said the professor of mathematics. 


| 


Frank out of doors he would be obliged to settle his accounts, |“ John,” said she to the servant, almost before he had shut 





This was too capital an opportunity for a touch of the//and pay over his fortune, is doubtful. Frank threw the cari- the door on our hero, “ John, shall you know that man when 


malapropos to escape our hero, who answered with all the|/cature into the fire, and his peace was made. 


simplicity of a child, 


“ Very true, Mr. Rectangle ; but I have frequently heard it/) visiters. HI 


remarked, that men who believe in nothing but demonstra- 


| you see him ?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“ Well, then never let me see his face in this house again.” 


“How I hate a pug nose!” exclaimed our hero, on the dis-| Before the expiration of the first winter Frank was deeply 





That very day his lady guardianess received a number of 





tions are apt to have a confused understanding of every thing 
except that two and two make four.” 


jappearance of one of the female visiters, who had an appen- jin love with Miss Cornelia Spicebird, a very pretty and grace- 
dage of that sort. !ful little creature as ever was seen. Her form was perfect, 
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her complexion beautiful, but she had a large mole on her 
neck, which contrasted disagreeably with its snowy whiteness. 
She was pleased with Frank, and her parents liked his fortune, 
so there was every reason to believe it would be a match ere 
long. One evening, in a little circle of belles and beaux, they 
were talking of the fanciful theories concerning these spots 
and marks as indicating the temper, habits, and future fortunes 
of people. Frank, as usual, got so deep in the subject that he 
forgot every thing else. 

“Nathaniel Wanley—I think it is he,” quoth our hero, 
“says that a mole on the neck just under the right ear, is a 
sure sign of a backbiting disposition.” 

This was precisely the situation of the mole on the snowy 
neck of the lady of his love ; and though he had his eye fixed 
on the very spot, he had no more idea of any personal appii- 
cation in his speech than the man in the moon. But though 
he had not, every one else had, and particularly the iady. 

‘* Nathaniel Wanley is a great fool,” said she in a passion. 

“ He’s dead,’’ said Frank. 

“So much the better,” quoth the lady. 

“Why so?” 

“ Because—because he can’t tell any more lies about me for 
you to repeat before my face.” 

“Heavens !’’ aspirated our hero, as the whole affair stared 
him fullin the mind’s eye; “I’ve made a pretty piece of busi- 
ness of it. ‘The malapropos has ruined me again !” 

His anticipations were soon realized. Miss Spicebird took 
an early opportunity of apprising him that as she presumed 
he could have littie regard for a “ backbiting lady,” she begged 
that in future he would spare himself the trouble of pretend- 
ing to it. 

Shortly after this affair of the mole, Frank fell in company 
with a young officer of great merit and accomplishments, 
high-spirited and brave, but of a low parentage. It was 
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LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 





SKETCHES OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
Addressed to a gentleman of this city 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 
St. Petersburg, 1830 


Arrivine between the fortress and winter-palace, the broad 


the shores ot the Vasili-Ostrof, on either side, for a distance 
of three or four miles, unite in the gulf below. Not more 
than a third part of this island, however, is as yet compactly 
built up, and that part is principally along the right bank of 
the Great Neva. It consequently faces a long line of the con- 
tinental quarters of the town, and, with its numerous splendid 





|| whole, to the court and English quays. The streets here are 
|| sufficiently spacious, and run in direct lines from river to 
|| river, and from the gulf upwards, intersecting at right angles 
Shade trees abound on this side the Neva quite as much as 
lon the other, and a highly rural aspect is found in the Bol 
shoe, or Great Perspective. 
jseveral feet in the middle of the broad street, and a double 
i row of shade trees crown its whole length, making a most 


| 
1} 
} 
| 


‘summer, and leaving sufficient width on both sides for the 
| paved carriage-ways and foot-walks. The houses along this 
| line recede from the street, and are almost hid from view by 
|the thick foliage of their garden-trees and shrubbery, while 
ithe box-plant skirts the gravel-walks, and numerous flowers 
| bloom in hillocks raised on the green patches—altogether re- 
;minding one of the best parts of Moscow previous to its 
dreadful conflagration upon being occupied by Napoleon. 
| The private dwellings are not generally as high noras showy 
jas on the other side of the water; indeed you will see in the 





generally understood that he was a foundlng; certain it is || rear of the two first ranges along the river some entire squares 


he was particularly sensitive on that point. They were at || of wooden tenements of a neat brown colour that were erect- 


a dinner party, and some how or other the evil genius of our 
hero pricked him on to touch the subject he of all others) 
ought to have avoided. We don’t recollect exactly how it | 
happened, but so it was; he expressed his astonishment at 
some lady having married a man similarly circumstanced with 
the young officer. The rest of the company tried what virtue 
there was in winks, warnings of the finger, and joggings of 
the elbows, but the malapropos had got him in its toils. He 
went on more energetically than before, and finally became, 
in the opinion of all present, directly personal to the officer, 
who got up and quietly left the table. There was adead porten 
tous pause as he retired, and all present anticipated what would 
follow, except Frank, who wondered at his abrupt departure. 





That very evening a gentleman called on him with an invi- | 
ition to Hoboken, bright and early next morning. 
“ For what ?” asked our hero. 


jed as long ago as the time of Peter the Great. Many of the 
|public buildings, however, are equally magnificent, and that 
jto which I shall first direct your attention is the Exchange. 

| ‘To reach this you will cross the Isaac-bridge, thrown from 
|the square of the same name to the Vasili-Ostrof, and ascend 

jing the river to where the two branches separate, you find 
jit occupying the south-east point of the island. A spacious 
| semi-circular area opens in front, bounded by both the Nevae 
land on their magnificent granite quays two enormous columns, 
| placed at some distance from each other, rise to a great height, 
having their circumference adorned with huge sphinxes and 
| other monsters, and surmounted by lanterns that, in case of 
jany alarm in town, are lighted up to give a more rapid inti 

|mation of the threatening danger to the citizens. The Ex- 
'change was erected at the expense of, and made a present by 
|the emperor to the merchants of the city, and is alike credi- 


river divides into the great and little Neva, which, after circling | 


public buildings, presents a front scarcely inferior, upon the | 


Here a wide embankment rises | 


|grateful and refreshing promenade during the hot days of | 


|| effect let loose upon the world. 





\ stands at the head of some one of the double rows of seat: 
| that are placed at convenient distances over the floor, for th 
|| accommodation of those who are weary of standing. Her 
| the principal remains bolt-upright, with his junior partners 
or confidential clerks on the right and left, giving first one ear 
j,and then the other, and sometimes both, to the numerous 
brokers that dexterously and rapidly thread their way through 
|| the dense crowd from stand to stand, addressing a short 
|, query, and nodding an affirmative to one or shaking a nega 
| tive to another, while the great mass of individuals are mos 
|| ing more leisurely to and fro, like the waves of a subsiding 
| sea, and discussing their affairs in their own, or some one ot 
|| the foreign languages they may have acquired for their int: 
i rest and convenience 
The produce of the empire comes down the Neva in flat 
jand arks, similar to those vou have seen on our western 


| waters ; with the diflerence of their being roofed in by slant 


jiny poles, covered by mats woven from the bark of the linden 
jtree. ‘The master and his servants, and not unfrequently his 
|| wife and family, are to be found on board, subsisting on their 
}own provisions, and the milk of a cow or two brought down 
j}with them. The produce disposed of, the arks are sold, and 
broken up for fire-wood; the females, if any, placed upon 
j horses that have accompanied them, and the malcs, like the 
| backwoods-men of America, before the genius of Fulton had 
||triumphed over her mighty waters, find their way back t 
itheir distant homes on foot. I shall not be more particular 
jabout business, the details of which are already perfectly fa 
| miliar to you, but wish you were now here with me fora short 
| half hour, to cross over tu a small island in the Little Neva, 
jexclusively occupied by the flax and hemp warehouse 
| When the flax is completely prepared for market, it is trans 
| ported from one building up an ascent to another, and here 
}I found two or three hundred government slaves activels 
jengaged, and forming such a scene as 1 never yet beheld 
Each individual was returning fer a new load, or staggering 
jalong with a huge bundle on his brawny shoulders, and halt 
jMaked, with long shaggy hair and beard of every different 
|shade, his eyes and features obscured by dust, and covered 
|from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet with locks 
of tow; every one, too, vociferating in an uncouth jargon at 
|the top of his lungs, so that it seemed as if an ass tubly of 
}demons had made a tumultuous sortie from the lower re 
| gions, an! as if Milton's yelping progeny of sin had been in 
I was absolutely startled at 
first, and mingled among these savage figures with a dread 


|of being devoured alive ; 1, however, found them a very harm 
j less set of mortals, faithfully performing their tasks, and more 
| dispose d to caress than injure the visitant, and that their loud 
| vociferations were none other than a call to “give way,” 
“take care,” or perhaps a friendly salutation, or cutting joke 
and repartee. oe 





“For insulting him publicly with the misfortune of his} table to the taste and liberal feelings of the munificent donor. | 


ith,” said the other. 

Bless me!’ exclaimed Frank, “I never thought of him 
il the time I was talking.” 

* You will find it difficult to make him or the company 
You were highly personal. 

* Butif I assure him I was not so? 

He and all the rest will consider it an evasion, and call you 
i coward.” 

‘O, very well,” and he immediately signitied his acceptance 
if the polite invitation which was signed “ your most obedi- 
ent and very humble seryant 

The morning was bright and beautiful, and the river reflect- 
«d in its placid bosom all the charms ot heaven and of earth 
ss they glided over to Weehawk, and landed under that awful 
liff which has so often been stained with the blood of generous 
aistaken spirits 

As the parties received their weapons, Frank addressed his 


'wheve it. 


sntagonist— 
“I regret exceedingly, sir— 

Hush!’ whispered his second, wlio, like most other se 
onds, was an amateur of fighting, in the second person 
‘Hush, it is too late now for apology or explanation.” 

“O, if that’s the case,” replied our hero 

The first fire both missed 

“Cannot I explain now ?"" asked Frank, who had behaved 
with the most perfect self-possession. 

“ By no means—you would be disgraced,’ said the second, | 
who was very zealous for the honour of his friend. 

They fired again. 


It is unnecessary for me to describe its architecture, it being 
|in exact imitation of, though probably not as magnificent as, 
| the one in Paris, views of which you have often seen. On 
|| either side of this stand the Custom-house and numerous rows 
| of government warehouses, encircling spacious court-yards 
and vaulted round in the eastern style. With the exception 
,of hemp, flax, tallow, and potash, (which have separate and 
|! distinct quarters for their reception and shipment, ) all foreign 
‘and domestic importations must be stored here till disposed 
|, of for exportation or interior consumption. The merchants, 
|| therefore, not being allowed the direct care and supervision 
lof their goods, the necessity of private warehouses, as with 
I us, is done away, and each individual holds his counting-room 
at his own dwelling, no matter however distant the quarter 
of the city may be in which it happens to be located. 

The hours of ‘change are from half-past three till five, and, 
as most of the bargains and negotiations are then concluded, 
you will see the open area in front thronged with carriages 
‘of every description, from a splendid coach-and-four down to 
the humble public droshky, and the great hall, occupying 


nearly the whole interior of the building, equally well 


crowded by representatives from the four quarters of the 
globe. This is the only truly busy scene that St. Peters 
jburg presents, or that is at all capable of conveying to the 
stranger an adequate idea of the extensive commerce she 
carries on; and it is really cheering to pass from her dull 
jstreets and silent chambers into this lively and animated 
throng. The pasha of Egypt has his agents here, and you 
will see every shade of countenance and variety of costume | 


THE CENSOR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
No. 103 
“Wuo is there without faults? You are constituted 
frail, and liable to deception. You should expect in all some 
\thing to censure, which, if you cannot correct, you should en 
|deavour to yield to and endure. But how are your faults to 
jbe corrected, since you are continually falling into trifling 
jerrors and bad habits, glaring to every eye but your own? 
| True, you have friends; but few are so sincerely and en 
tirely inspired with pure and disinterested feelings of affee 
| tion as to venture upon such a delicate and dangerous opera 
tion, or else they do not possess a discrimination and tender 
|| ness of manner sufficiently nice, skilfu!, and soothing, to inflict 
what must be a wound, without creating distant coolness, per 
haps anger and dishke. No greater proof of fine good sense 
and genuine ingenuity and intelligence can be offered than 
the successful accomplishment of suck a task ; and when un 
dertaken from pure motives, no higher and more flattering 
jevidence should be required by you of a confidence in the ex- 
leellence of your heart, and the soundness of your under 
|standing, combined with an affectionate and unalloyed inte- 
lrest in your happiness.” 
| ‘The Genius said these words in a sweet voice, and bade me 
jlook in the mirror. 
| A princely mansion stood upon an eminence on the banks 
of the Hudson. It was overshadowed by large oaks. A grassy 
‘lawn inclined gradually towards the shore. The garden in 


‘Alas! thought poor Frank, as he lay weltering in his | assembled, from Chinese Tartary, on the east, across the wide || front of the house was in the full luxuriance of summer, and 
slood. “ Alas! that a man should die of the malapropos!” | Atlantic to North America, on the west. The great bankers|| betrayed all the lovely and lavish profusion of nature, arranged 
And thus ended the chapter of his blunders. 


b.'/and merchants of the first guild have each their particular | by the skill and taste of the wealthy owner, so as to enhance 
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its beauties. It was a bright, still, rich morning. Two persons 


were seen passing over the level gravelled walk, which led 


down to a charming road along the river. They had issued | 


forth to participate in the general gladness of the loveliest of 
seasons, and to rove through a scene enchantingly pictu- 
resque. The sun had just arisen. The sky glowed with a 
thousand radiant colourings; the dew was sparkling upon 
the grass and bushes, and hung in trembling drops from 
the trees; and although a cool and refreshing fragrance 
made every breath of the balmy morning air invigorating, 
not a breeze shook the still branches, or ruffled the peace- 
ful bosom of the stream. ‘The water seemed a mirror, the 
land but the painting of some potent artist, such a quiet 
character of loveliness overspread it, It was an hour when 
the better feelings unfold themselves; when the chilling, 
corrupting influences of lite fling neither shadow nor re- 
straint over the operations of the heart. The youth was 
noble in his personal appearance. A girl, young, lovely, all 
expression in features, elegance in motion, all enthusiasm 
and purity in feeling, hung on his arm. Who could not dis- 
cover what deep joy they found in each other's society 

“J know,” she said, “1 am unworthy your love. My 
faults are many and great. J am thoughtless, quick in anger, 
and impetuous in action; and I fear there are other defects 
in my disposition, of which 1 am not fully aware.” 

“Dear Fanny,” said her companion, in a low voice, but 
with such a tone as goes to the heart of woman when breath- 
ing from such lips as his, “ we have ed/ defects in our dispo- 
sition, but yours I have yet to discover.” 

“You will discover them,” she said, “and when you do, 
speak to me freely, 1 am happy in owning a friend bold and 
sincere enough to correct them.” 

“Behold,” said the Genius, ‘a gleam of human content 
ment. They have just exchanged those sentiments whic 
enslave the young and ardent with such deep and precarious 
bliss. The present is all they feel. Flowers are bursting 
through the foliage by the wood-side, birds are warbling 
among the trees, scarcely a cloud varies the blue of heaven, 
and those which do float upon its azure tide, like the fears in 
the mind of the maiden, rather beautify than darken it.”’ 

Then the bright river vanished with all the sunshiny 
beauty and luxuriance of the morning ; and the same maiden, 
in the midst of a fashionable party, was sitting at the piano. 
She ran her fingers over the keys. No one could touch the 
instrument with more skilful grace and effect. Murmurs of 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 








| = 
Translated from the French for the New- York Mirror 

A DINNER IN ICELAND. 
| Tue “Courrier des Etats-Unis” gives the following sketch 
of a dinner party in that remote corner of the world. 

Every person invited to dine at a house for the first time 
is obliged by etiquette to refuse nothing that is offered him, 
|and to continue to eat long after his appetite is satisfied. * * * 
|Some travellers, forced to dine with the mayor of the place, 

tell the story of their entertainment as follows :—It com- 
menced with a soup made of sago, claret, and boiled raisins. 
Each guest was obliged, by strict good breeding, to devour 
‘two plates-full of this mixture. Their host next indicated 
yto them a boiled salmon, cut in slices, swimming in melted 
butter and oil, and spangled with pepper. This dish was 
finally achieved, and the dictates of politeness were so far 
obeyed without causing any alarming revulsion to our travel- 


lers. But their stumbling-block was a dish of hard-boiled] 


eggs, served up to each of them—twelve eggs on each plate. 
Besides there rose in the middle of the table a large dish, 
fillcd with cream and sugar, intended as a sauce to the eggs, 
and of which the guests were to partake plentifully, unless 
they chose to expose themselves to ridicule. This, it may 
easily be supposed, was too much, so they requested permis- 
sion to leave the table and retire. 
them, that as it was the first time they had dined with him, 
he trusted they would have the kindness to finish, with a 
good grace, the excellent hard-boiled eggs he had prepared 
for the occasion, giving them to understand, by way of con- 
solation, that at the next invitation they might do as they 


' pleased. 
i be bl ft 2 : h of all 
;not being able, on account of his age, to eat as much of a 


hy |, these good things as they would. Our travellers continued to 


, swallow one hard-boiled egg after another till all were finish- 
ed, which they succeeded in doing only by diluting them 
|| plentifully with cream. 
|| sheep roasted, with boiled sorrel cut up and dressed with 
| sugar—all to be eaten. Afterwards a dish of waffles, each 

eight inches long, by four broad. “Gentlemen,” said the 

mayor to his guests, “I should be very much pleased to see 
Don’t refuse me this 

|little favour, for which I shall be grateful.” After dinner 
| coffee was dealt round, at the rate of four huge dishes per 
man, then two bowls of punch to each guest, finally six cups 


i 


leach of you eat two of these cakes. 





The mayor observed to 


He concluded by begging them to excuse him for 


Next in order came the quarter of a/} 
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‘colours. Here a tree, with foliage of the brightest orange, 
| mingled its branches with one of the deepest gory red, while 
|among the oaks, which displayed all the various shades of the 
|Tainbow, here and there towered the erect and lofty pine, with 
its deep, dark, and unfading green. This tract of land was 
|but a few years ago owned and occupied by the Indians, who, 
vin order to facilitate their hunting by clearing the ground 
| were accustomed to set on fire what they term the under brush 
The pine trees frequently suffer in the operation ; and their 
‘burnt and blasted stumps are often discerned by the soli 
|tary traveller, like the frowning ghosts of that high-spirited 
jand ruined race, lingering among the places hallowed by 
habit and tradition, where the ashes of their heroic fathers 
sleep. In the summer they contrast strangely with the bright 
\and tender green, the delicate sweet flowers which spring up 
laround their root, and the fresh and feminine loveliness o/ 
\the vines, which sometimes cling with living tendrils to their 
jseathed, dead trunks. 





At a large and commodious dwelling, although construct 
led of logs, and by its appearance fully entitled to the 
‘appellation of hut, we found a good-natured, hospitable 
‘old gentleman, with horns, guns, and hounds. A dozen 
‘of the latter were assembled in the road, before the house 
'fully prepared to enter into the spirit of the sport. No 
one could comprehend what was going on more clearly than 
these worthy impatient gentlemen. They were fine animals, 
‘with fine names, and in their eagerness and joy frequently 
drew upon them the rebuke of the old man. Scarcely any 
brute creature expresses his sensations with more manifest 
‘meaning than a dog. Mark some timid, half-starved, and 
}hungry wretch, stealing through the kitchen, and casting 
wistful looks towards the frying-pan. In a moment of soli 
tude, when the temptation is too powerful for those virtuous 
principles, which all well-educated, decent dogs should prac 
tice, he steals towards some luscious fragrant morsel, his eye 
jdilate, and he licks his lips with a kind of timid courage, 


| 


“Ill cross it, though it blast me;” 
but Dinah enters, and marks the startled cur; and if you 
wish to see not only expression in countenance, but in ever 
line of the form, just look at him as he describes a circular lin: 
lof retreat for certain reasons best known to himself, the cook, 
‘and the broomstick-handle. Then behold the same creature 





animated and fearless, when he is where he knows he has « 
| right to be. Music seemed inspired with an irresistible fee! 


||ing of joy, which fairly overflowed his soul. Azure was 


astonishment and admiration were heard. The crowd gathered ivan of wretched tea brought up the rear. The coffee was) chasing Beauty in circles, yet with every mark of affe 
around. She was the prominent object of praise and attention. |! he only good ng Se a eee 7 — Silver lay by resting his noble head upon his two 
Among the rest a soldier—a foreigner of rank—passed the }| dishes a-piece ! Ss. \|fore feet, in the digmity of grave and ple asing contemplation 
highest encomiums on her performance. His flatteries be- | ~~ : . . occasionally wagging his tail, and brightening Up as his long 
caine pointed, and what can more endanger the uniform, cali, ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | ing gaze of gratitude won a word and look from his master 

=== = || while others rolled, leaped, ran, and at length gave vent to 


and natural peace of mind in a beautiful girl than music, | ' 
flattery, and a foreigner of rank?) The companion who had | | their feelings in a loud prolonged yelp of delight. 


walked in the garden, to whom she had pledged her aflec- NUMBER TWO || Itis necessary that a hunting party should consist of at least 
tions, looked with sorrow, not unmingled with disgust, upon Georgia—September—1829 | Six or seven. One or two, termed drivers, with horns, horses 
such a transformation in her manners. Was she the artless,|) Tue characteristic of a city is formal politeness or cool and and hounds, ride to the grounds frequented by the deer, and 
affectionate, modest, and confiding being who had lately gazed | elegant impudence ; that of the country, ignorance of all|/the dogs soon catch the scent. There are certain known pas 
up at him with moistened eyes, and listened to him as he un- | etiquette, and honest hospitality. This distinction is not un-| sages of the forest through which the timid animals, when 
folded his thoughts? She, whose voice was now so loud; | favourable to the men. I can easily overlook their want of|/affrighted, generally attempt to escape. One individual of the 
whose attitudes were all strange to him; who sought to attract | what citizens call manners, which generally mean nothing. || party is stationed at each of these, and in such an opening I 
the gaze of the multitude; and whose eyes never rested on lif they are devoid of grace, ceremony, and fashion, you may | found myself, on that bright morning, alone in the midst o! 
his, even when by accident they met? Nothing displays a fe- | more confidently depend upon the sincerity of what they say these hushed and pathless forests, lurking, I almost thought 
male in a more repulsive manner than affectation. “Iwill and do. I can admire their homespun coats, their broad | like a murderer, with my loaded piece, till the defenceless f)s 
tell her,” said the youth, “for I remember her words—‘ you | brawny hands, their sun-burnt honest faces; and when gaz-| ing creature should spring upon his death. The silence 
will discover my faults, and when you do, speak to me freely ing on one of them, a man, perchance, who will pass away around me was perfectly delightful.. 1 could hear nothing 

Iam happy in owning a friend bold and sincere enough to from the earth absolutely unacquainted with its enervating|/not even the warbling of a bird—not the murmuring of « 
correct them.'” ‘T'hey stood together in the dance. He whis-' pleasures and splendours, and free from those exciting and |\rill, forthe stream by my side instead of brawling and bubbling 
pered in her ear. The handsome soldier gazed on her even corrupting influences which deaden the feelings and warp the | over its channel, had spread itself out into unbroken transpa 
as she turned her beautiful head to listen to a cold lesson of principles, I listen with respect to his homely phrases, and|/rency. Across its bank, and accidentally answering the pur 
wisdom, thus thrust upon her in a moment of excitement. fecl at once that we are friends. They form the “ bone and poses of a bridge, a fallen tree was lying. 
An expression of anger flashed from her eyes, her red lip, muscle’ of the land, for by them the national character! ful fish leaped up from the brook, or glistened near the sur 
Before the) should be estimated, and its safety and permanency guarded face, as it turned its silver side to the sun; and sometimes 4 
The accidental distinctions of education lose! leaf, loosened from its branch, fell, and floated slowly to the 





NOTES BY A TRAVELLER. 


Sometimes a pls) 


curled with an unconcealed feeling of scorn. 
evening was over her new admirer had preferred his addresses and ensured. 
their importance in my eyes, and I feel their ignorance! ground in silence. I was thinking how many millions of my 


without repulse 
if they | fellow-creatures drop off even thus in the shadowy places 0! 


“Even as the glass changes,” said the Genius, “years pass | of them 1s a misfortune of no very grievous nature. 

away. ‘To us spirits, ail the lengthened ages which you mor- | are not refined, they are hardy; if not enlightened, they are, lite, and go down to the chureh-yard with as little notice or 

tals deem stupendous, and of which you behold so incon-) honest and kind. When I take one of these weather-beaten| interruption to the general busines and joy and beauty of na 

ceivably small a part, vanish thus like those still and fleeting children of labour by the hand, my heart beats warm with! ture, when the barking and yelping of the hounds came faint!s 

the proud beauty betrays the marks of friendship towards him. | through the distance, then nearer and nearer, till the whole 
During a week’s rest at this retired village, ] casually men-| chorus swelled on the breeze, and rung through the qui 

woods, breaking strangely in upon its impressive stillne 

You cannot con 


shades—but see 
years.” 

There sat the faded belle—the neglected, wretched wife—| tioned that I had never seen a deer hunt. 
the haughty and still handsome face of her husband was frown- | mediately formed, and the next morning, after an early break-! with discordant sounds of riot and death. 
ing upon her; pale with the havoc of passion and irregu fast, we set out under a perfectly cloudless sky, and through! ceive, unless you have experienced a similar moment, the 
lar habits. He beckoned her sternly to depart, and as she) these immense woods, whose dying leaves, betraying the! most painful eagerness and anxiety with which I watch 


A party Was in- 





obeyed, he took trom his bosom a miniature—a sweet, new||touch of the autumn frosts, covered the whole face of na-| behold the victim appear through the trees. I heard a rustling 
face—and pressed it tu his lips. F. 


| ; : 
ture as with a mantle of the most brilliant and opposite’ among the dried leaves, and with desperate speed, with the 
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== 
the whole bloody pack close at her heels, a large doe broke 
from the thicket, and passed near the place where | stood. 
Fleet as the wind she was springing by, when I gave a low 
whistle; on a sudden she stopped, and the fatal ball lodged 
in her shoulder; another and another stretched her on the) 
ground. She was a most lovely and feminine creature. 
Nothing could exceed the grace, cleanliness, and beauty of 
her form and limbs. The dark silky brown of her back, the 
snowy whiteness of her neck, throat, and chest, and the al- 
most human intelligence of her face, struck me with a strange 
feeling, of which they, more familiar with the sight, could | 
form no idea. I confess, however unmanly it may have been, 
that a momentary horror ran through my frame as the lids, 
with their long lashes, fell over those large, dark, and beautiful 
eves. The swarthy huntsman, with rough grasp and merry 
jokes, bound together her slender tapering limbs, and one drew 
his long and glittering knife across her throat. These thoughts, 
however, are very unworldly, and when the dish of venison 
made its appearance, I forgot the tenderness of the beautii 
eyes, and acknowledged the wisdom of that old and excellent 
proverb “every thing is for the best.” 


a 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE, 

Arter five uonths of active rehearsal, (and the manager 
himself alone can say how many more of passive preparation, ) 
the opera of Cinderella was produced on Monday evening 
last, with the most brilliant success, It is a beautiful piece, | 
admirably put together, with light and amusing dialogue, and 
containing music of most exquisite sweetness, 
1s splendid. 


The scenery 
The landscape at the commencement, with « 
lake and island, (the repose and tranquillity of which form a 
striking contrast with the glittering troop of fairies, grouped 
on the stage, ) seems to us one of the best ; but the last scene. 
a noble hall, the perspective of which is very remarkable, has 
features of a more imposing description, The transtorma- 
tions are, some of them, clever, and all neat; the finest is de 
cidedly the change of the kitchen into the view of a distant 
palace and gardens by moonlight, when an old rat becomes a || 
fat, chubby, whiskered coachman, with very little trouble ; 
and divers vermin and reptiles assume the character of bipeds 
and quadrupeds, adapted to a pumpkin, which is metamor- | 


} 


phosed into a splendid car, and transports Cinderella to the || 


mansion of her lover. These amusing incidents are of great i 
service in relieving the piece from sameness, and would by 
themselves furnish an agreeable entertainment; but the music 
s the subject on which we feel it our duty to dilate; and, in 
doing so, we are spared much trouble, from the circumstance 
that the fairy tale is known to every body. 

Mr. Lacy has opened the drama with the accidental sepa- 
ration of a prince from his friends during the chase, and his 
weting with the queen of the fairies, who shows him the 
vision of a lovely female in a fountain, and promises him 
‘hat if he prefer virtue and poverty to arrogance and wealth, 
he shall be happy. 


This vision is attended by a few bars of |! 
elightful melody, which the attentive auditor will observe | 
precedes the appearance of Cinderella throughout the whole 
pera. The prince is then, by the power of the fury, over- 
rome with drowsiness, and falls asleep on a bank of flowers, 
where he is found by his followers 
plendid chorus a-la- 


This introduces the 


| 





*, from Gilleauwme Tell, in which 
he use of the wind-instruments calls forth the admiration ot 
il professors. 

The heroine and her two haughty sisters are then discover 
ed in an apartment of their father's house, where the former 
s blowing the fire, seated on a low stool, the latter attitudi 
zing, and complimenting each other before two mirrors. 

The terzetéo is too well known to require comment. Here 

inderella sings the plaintive strain which is played in the 
mer scene. Then follows the chorus, in which the two 
sisters give contradictory orders; and, as usual in those quar- 
lling Italian pieces, it ends in a general row, which was ad- 
wirably wrought up. The prince then makes his appearance 
n disguise, is slighted by the baron and the two ladies, and 

* course falls in love with poor Cinderella. After this the 

‘airy tale is minutely adhered to, and the dencucment touch- 
ng the glass-slipper concludes the piece. 

In the first act the charming duet between the prince and 
‘inderella was given with a correctness and simultaneous 

effect, very superior to that produced on the Italian represen 
‘ation in this city, for Mr. Jones is an excellent musician, 
and sang admirably. Mr. Milon was no support to Madame 
Malibran ; although a master of the science of music, he was 
* miserable vocalist. The finale to the first act was executed 
with astonishing force and precision; it is, indeed, one t 


|;ment, in all respects, is very great 
|Cinderella, which universally attracted houses of the most ) 


estimation, 
land Mrs. Vernon really struggled through their difficult mu- |, hundred and thirty 
| ; 


'| we could desire. 


day, admits that there is no want of talent among us, 
only of causes by which talent is attracts 
channel. 
ness, and really from Mr. Stone's experiments the period 
seems to have arrived, we shall not want “Shiels, Knowles 
and Pooles, (musical names by the way,) however sparingly 
Shakspeares may be bestowed upon us 


— 


for Placide sang every note, and acted incomparably better 
than Rosich, who carried it through by grimace alone. In 
the third act Mr. Jones and Mrs. Austin had a most difficult 
duet, from Gilleaume Tell, and it was evident that a perfect 
understanding existed between them as to style, which is 
most essential to the success of all concerted music. The 
famed Tyrolienne air, with rariations, glee, 
(also from the opera just quoted, ) were brilliantly executed by 
Mrs. Austin, supported by Jones and Richings. A chorus, 
|from Maometto Seconds, likewise, with a solo, by Jones, were 
lvery striking. The finale to the piece is probably the most 
|dlifficult morceau of all, and one of the most effective 





| In conclusion we have no hesitation in stating that, out of 
London so perfect an opera cannot be produced im any part 
of the British dominions; and Mr. Simpson deserves the 
highest commendation for preparing such an entertainment 


| |for the American public. 


The curtain fell amidst cheers from all parts of the house ; 
and Mr. Barry waited some time before he could be heard, 
jin announcing the opera for a repetition. We cannot close 


leflective state of the band 
|For the principals, Mr. Jones really acted very creditably ; 


every other English vocalist we have heard, His unprove- 


When 


The decided 


lof this opera here undoubtedly must be ascribed to her 


SUCCESS 


Mr. Thorne was extremely useful. Mrs. Blake 
sic in a very creditable manner; and, in acting, they were all 


We may add, that they are better fitted to 


|| sustain Mesdames Clarinda and Thisbe than any other two 


ladies in America. 
ness and drollery, as a stupid servant, a part quite worthy 
of Barnes. 


Mr. T. Placide surprised us by his dry 


TANCRED, KING OF SICILY. 

This tragedy, by Mr. Stone, is highly praised in the Boston 
papers. Having neither seen it performed nor read the manu 
script, we can, of course, only echo the opinions of others 
The piece appears to be in the Metamora style, full of dra- 
matic incident. It is said to contain 
small scale,” but for this the public have to thank themselves 
An author writes for effect, and, in introducing occasional 
instances of pomposity, he obtains the species of advantag 


“a little bombast on a 


|, which an intelligent actor acquires by bursting forth into a 


boisterous passion, and ranting through some scene which 
true taste requires to be more quietly delineated, for the pur 
pose of eliciting applause. 
criminate between chaste acting and writing and that tumid 
and unnatural style of declamation and pathos in composition, 
which are now received with acclamation, then truth and 
nature in author and player will be studied and practised 


When the audience begin to dis 


Mrs. Barnes has appeared in Olympia, the Greek girl, with 
A writer in the Boston Galaxy says, “she does all for 
the character that Forrest does for Metamora, and that, in 
her hands, it almost monopolizes the interest of the play.’ 


eclat. 


Mr. Stone's tregedies elicit much approbation and censure, 
They deserve both ; but this class of writing ts so new among us 
that the first attempts should not be regarded with too much 
severity. If they be unworthy support, the best method of 
at once proving and correcting the error, is for some of the 
critics to produce better ones. Every man of sense at this 
but 
1 to flow in this 


As soon as play-writing becomes a profitable busi 


ANOTHER TRAGEDY. 


Tragedies are springing up every where around us. Wyo- 


ming, a tragedy by Dr. M’Henry, is advertised for performance 
at the Arch-street theatre, Philadelphia 
massacre at Wyoming, and Brandt, an Indian marauder, is! 
the principle character. 


It is founded on the! 


Among so many dramatic produc- 
ions, it is to be hoped some may prove worthy of preservation. 


of Rossini’s best efforts. In the second act the buff duet, I 
“ Un Segreto,” lost nothing by comparison with the Italian, | 


and chorus, | 


\this article without bestowing well-deserved praise on the | 
the care and attention of the | 
|| leader, as well as the correctness and power of the chorus. | 
|| but, in bis singing, he stands far above Mr. Pearman, and | 


we state that | 


! > ' 
jfashionable description in England last season, is now laid 
jjaside, because Miss Paton demands exorbitant terms, and no || 


lone else there can fill her situation, we pass a compliment on || 
{| Mrs. Austin which she fully merits 


'more Mr. Placide is heard in opera, the more he rises in our poetic Imagination to 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Newspaper poetry.—A good prose article, when original 
is always preferred for the Mirror to those which have appear 
ed in other journals. In regard to poetry a different plan is 
pursued, The public can get along without it, and would pre 
fer to do so, unless they can obtain the best. Among the 
effusions which float about society in the shape of newspaper 
poetry, there are, occasionally, found verses of value, and we 
sometimes copy the best of them, that they may be preserved 
in a safer and more attractive form than the columns of journals 
of which few keep regular files The following ts extracted 
from the American. The stanzas are musical and very pretty 


A gleam of true poetry pervades the whole production 


There is a le 
And a rosy sm 
And a ftawy tole ia ber torm shes eu thetion seem 

As graceful as the b untain strear 


The long ar 
The rival re 
lier gentle 
Have wonmy spu 
Her spirit ts all ge 
And passionate ighits sleep ewe ymet 
A prod 
And breatle reund 


tT within le ye if sever 





upon her hp a OV 


unding « u ' gu 


r bne 
1 blue 


des the deep eves’ blacke 


1 jetty lash that t 


wes ip her cheek, herw 


aan ive jovots lang sd 1 ‘ Voice 
tunto her, and esha er ce 


ntleness and vet her t 
8 pure as delicate seems in her brea 
her torm the chart 
So gentle, net @ shat 
And satire ell mes soilingly ar we t erp 
And nt tone, Ww 


And win my spirit unto her 


ka ene’'e: Lomeet. thew make yt 


and she stall be 


There may be eves as det 
And c! 


And gentile heart with gentile t “ 
And voices like to hers, that mock the on { ey g bird 
Ithiok there may be such, and yet Dsca vce 
They passed by oe, as in a dream 
But she can wield me with a werd, one tone of ber 
She hath won my proud 


ply dark, ar 


eeks as tly blended, and as te "i ! ' 


low vo 


hunte her, and she all be my chore 


The following, particularly the second and last verses, dis 


The | cover the touch of the master, and possess too much genuine 


o down into those “deep waters, 


among the “ dark and shapeless”’ unages of one thousand eight 





THE PARTED VEAR 

1 stood upon the suntess shore 
Bewid Dlivion & sea 

And saw its sluggish waves break 
he by gone yesterday 

The last of the departed yea 

Join in the lapse of time care 


The past eternity 








It was a melancholy sight 
To see it part from day 

And dim among the depths of nig! 
Fade with its dreams away 

And dark and shapel withitg 

A thousnnd hopes once meh in glow 
Born in its hour's decay 

A cold thrill to my feeling taught 
How aiuch the was of mine 

Gone with that vear of perieh'd thong 
And il-delayed design 

A part, t { the vital gleam 

Quench'd beneath thoes incessant strea 
A march towas dec line 

From out those waves no palmy isl 
Uprears its sunny head 

Where shipwreck hope may hght her sr 
Boundle and drear, and dread 

The billows break without a roar 
Nameless is tamped upon t hore 
And eath there all is dead 

And love turns trembling from 
Hiding his face with fea 

And heauty rinks pole affrighit 
And fame stand ' war 

And glory laurels stirink and d 

Changeless alone one brow and eye 
Kut they are of despair 

Allw & last skirts of the ye 


The wre aot ninuters d “ue 

ep Waters disappear 

ow Vv 

Leaving a dread tranquillity 

As when a miglity ship at 
Has just gone wildly dows 


For 


m the sun 


Colley Cibber.—From the occasional perusal of te piece 


published in the Philadelphia Chronicle under the signa 


ture of “Colley Cibber,” discussing the claims of varion 


actors to reputation, we were induced to term him in a late 
number “one of the best and severest of the dramatic critic 


in the country In a subsequent article, however, trom the 





same writer there are advanced various assertion®, to the 
truth of which we by no means subscribe. Mr. C. Kean's Sh 
lock 1s termed better than his father’s. This is quite a mix 


take. Young Kean is a promising actor; he hos had ad 
vantages of early education both in his profession and on 
gencral subjects possessed by very few; but only time, stud 
and practice will ripen him into the excellence of that ex 
traordinary tragedian. Our critic is also rather coarse than 
severe upon some one whose name is withheld. This is no! 
the method of rendering dramatic strictures useful: their 
principal object, to guide the public taste and instruct the 
actor himself touching his faults, is thereby defeated 








THE HARP THAT ONCE THROU 





WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


GH TARA’S HALLS. 
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The harp that once thro’ Ta-ra’s halls, The soul of mu-sic shed, 
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2d—No more to chiefs and ladies br ght, || 
7 Its tale 


The harp of Tara swells ; 


The chord, alone, that breaks at night, | 


of ruin tells 


sm esan 


Thus freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only threb she gives, 














I Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that etil! she lives! 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


I the New. York Mirror 
SCRAPS FROM MV COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER ll 

Scenic representations were first introduced into the city 
of Rome, on occasion of a pestilence, by way of expiation 
The performers came from Etruria, and were called histri 
ones, from hister, which, in the Tuscan language, signifies a 
player. Hence the denomination of “the histrionic art.” 
These performances were at first mere medleys, composed of 
a variety of parts, and it was not until the year of the city 
522, that Livius Andronicus, a freedman, produced the first 
regular drama on the Roman stage. It was then the practice 
for the author to perform his own piece; but Livius having 
broken his voice by too much exertion, obtained leave from 
the audience to make use of a boy asa chanter. The boy, 
standing in front of the music, and keeping time with it, re- 
cited the compositions of the poet, who accompanied him with 
corresponding gesticulations. This practice obtained after 
wards at Rome, until at length the passion of that people for 
gesticulation, produced the pantomime, which consisted 
wholly of action. Neitherthe Romans, nor their successors, 
the Italians, ever excelled in the dramatic art. Roscius, o 
whom so much is said, and so little known, is the only actor 
on record of distinguished fame. Cicero has immortalized 
him. Of the Roman tragedies, little can be said; and the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence are tar below those of Aris- 
tophanes. There are but three or four good comedies in 
modern Italian literature; the best is by the famous Machiavel, 
one of the finest geniuses Italy ever produced. Goldoni, a 
Venetian has written many popular pieces, which, however, 
would not suit the taste of a refined and intellectual audience. 


= 


Music has swallowed up every thing in Italy, and opera and 


ithan the Indians of North and South America. ‘The former 
lure among the most intractable of the human species; 
|the latter, except in their sacrifice of human victims to their 
| wods, appear to have been the most mild, indolent, and easy- 
tempered of all mankind. ‘The Spanish writers, one and all, 
} with the exception of Las Casas, represent them as the most 
stupid and unenlightened beings in existence, but one remove 
from the animals of the field. Don Antonio de Ulloa, after 
indulging himself in a variety of invectives against this 
harmless race, proceeds to give the following picture, which 
it will be observed exactly describes a nation of philosophers. 
“Nothing,” he says, “disturbs the tranquillity of their souls, 
equally insensible to disasters and prosperity. ‘Though half 
naked, they are as contented as a monarch on his splendid 
throne ; riches do not elate them in the smallest degree, and 
the authority of dignities, to which they are permitted to 
aspire, is one so little the object of their ambition, that an 
Indian will receive with the same indifference the office of a 
judge or that of a hangman, if deprived of the former and 





appointed to the latter. 
Interest has no power overthem; and they often refuse to 
perform a small service for a sum of money, pointing to their 
mouths and saying they are not hungry. Fear makes no 
impression on them, respect as little.’ 


Macedon, who had but one eye. 


Diogenes Laertius in his lives of the ancient philosophers says 
that Thales maintained inanimate objects possessed souls, in- 
stancing the magnet as furnishing a proof of this theory. 

Men in general do not distinguish properly between dissimu- 
lation and hypocrisy. The former consists in disguising what 
we are, the latter in pretending to be what we are not. The 








pantomime superseded the manly legitimate drama. Alfieri has 
written worthy of antiquity ; but his tragedies are read, not act- 





ed. The Italians would rather listen to fiddlers, and sopranos, || 


and see operi-dancers. Can sucha people expect to be free ? | 





The worst government in the world is one which practises 
every species of extortion and monopoly under the mask of 


hberty, ‘The corruptions of a free government are worse } 


than the inost inflexible despotism. 


The best government in the world is that where the labour- 
ers receive high wages, and the public officers low salaries. 


The muses were invoked throughout all Greece, but no 
sacrifices offered to them; as if to indicate that gifts could not 


first is often necessary in the common affairs of life, the latter 
jis always contemptible and wicked 


A man was indicted for felony in stealing a book, but obtain- 





ed his acquittal by pleading that it was nothing but p/a 
! 


| The happiness of mind can be nothing but knowledge 


i A rogue being indicted for stealing a man’s hat off his head, 
jconfessed the fuct; but insisted that the hat was not the proper- 
pra nos nihil ad nos—-* the things above us are nothing to us.” 


We talk of the extravagance of modern ladies ; Herodotus 


siderable magnitude, were always given tothe wite of the 





conciliate them, or purchase the sacred spark of genius. 


governor for her expenses in shoes 


| No two races on the face of the earth ever differed more | 


Nothing can move or change them. |! 


| ‘The practice of taking profiles originated with Philip of}; 





| 
| 


|ty of the person who wore it, according tothe maxim Que su- | 


says that the revenues of Anthylla, in Egypt, a city of con- || 





Gaflarel mentions a person who was born with the figur 
of a fish on his leg, drawn with such perfection as to resemb| 


g, 
the work of a master. This fish, whenever the person ate 


jany of his species, put him in ternble pain. 


Augustus Cesar was born with his body spotted with moles 
| Those on his breast were so disposed as exactly to represent 
the constellation of the great bear. 


Those who maintain their disciples, will never want convert 


| There were no less than three hundred different opinion 
among the ancient philosophers respecting what constituted 
the summum dbonum, or chief good. 


| In Egypt a physician, according to Herodotus, never at 
|tempted the cure of but one malady. Every disease had its 
especial doctor, who devoted himself to that alone. What a 
‘contrast to our “ universal doctors !” In China a physician r: 
|ceives no fee until the patient is cured. If such a rule wer 
‘followed here, how many of our doctors would be out of the 
, hospital in a few years? : 

One would suppose that bigamy might have escaped the 
lash of the law, since it isa crime that always carries its own 
punishment with it. 


It was said of a rich miser that he died in great want—th 


want of more money. 


Inthe year of Rome 695, the Roman senate decreed tha' 
Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, should be publicly sold as a slaw 
habited in his royal robes. 


Zellorophon is said to have overcome the monster Chimers 
by the aid of the winged horse Pegasus. Perhaps lie be 
rhymed him to death. 


The Abbe Mariti in his travels through Egypt, Palestin: 
and Cyprus, gives us the orgin of the phenix. He says 
. aall 

the palm tree, from its superior beauty and usefulness, sca!) 


ed the phoenix, and that w hen they cut down one of these 


they burn the stump, from the asies of which arises a vigou! 
ous young shoot. = 


_ 


Mycon, a young man of Athens, was changed into a pup] 





lby Ceres. Quere—was he the first dandy? 

| Next to the love of thove Llove, 1 prize 

| The hatred of the wretches i despise 

| 
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